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‘** Many important civil rights are dependent| growing a good coat of vegetation. The roofs 
on confirmation, as I was informed, and espe-jare first covered with strips or sheets of bark 
cially the right of suffrage ; hence it is a mat-|from the white birch. This bark is an article 
ter of great importance to the citizen to be|of commerce. It is gathered in the back coun- 
thus received into the bosom of the church. |try, and packed down to the coast in bales or 
The claim to this rite is no doubt more de-}| bundles of about one hundred and fifty pounds 
pendent upon the education of the candidate|each, as I should judge from those I saw at 
than upon the fervor of his piety. the landings. It appears to be precisely the 

‘The law prohibits the confirmation of any |same as that used by our Indians in the con- 
who cannot read and write, and who has not|struction of their bark canoes, and I am sur- 
been instructed to a certain extent in the|prised that it has not been used in Lapland 
tenets of the Lutheran church. This consti-|for the same purpose. 
tutes a rigoroussystem of universal education,| “ After the roof has been well covered with 
not only among the Norwegians, but among/|this bark, it is then covered with about eight 
the Lapps also. Hence it is that teachers are|inches of earth, supported at the eaves by a 
sent to all their camps, even among the dis-| flange or upright board of the proper width. 
tant mountains, to impart to them the instruc-|On this the vegetation grows. I was sur- 
tion required toqualify them for the important|prised that this did not die out with the 
ceremony ; and the result is, as I was credibly |drouth, in an atmosphere where fish without 
informed, that all can read and write, and|salt will in six weeks time dry to a mere 
very many have a good common education.|scrap, and become almost as hard as horn, 
When I asked a Lapp to give me his name,|and where the meat will be scarcely thicker 
which I wished to enter in my note-book, he|than the skin. During all this time there are 
took the pencil and entered it in a good, bold | frequent showers, but they are usually of short 
hand.” ; duration, and do not saturate the drying fish ; 

“'The Lapps are a race of small, hardy men|but the moisture left on the surface is soon 
and women. They are stocky or stout in pro-|dispelled by the sun, in that cool and pure 
portion to their height, which is several inches | atmosphere, leaving no taint or even stain be- 
below the standard of the Norwegians among|hind. These showers moisten the earth on 
whom they live. They have in general broad|the house tops, and keep the vegetation in 
faces and high cheek-bones, dark complexions, | vigorous life. 
brown hair, some light and some dark eyes,| “On one of the houses in Hammerfest, on 
but Ido not remember that I saw one with|the main street of the town, an exceedingly 
black eyes. They look more like a smoked/small white kid had taken up his abode, and 
white man than like men naturally tawny,|was always seen whenever we passed the 
and [am not sure but they owe their dark|house, sometimes cropping the grass and 
complexions to smoke und moantain soil.|weeds, sometimes gambolling and frisking 
Some of them have a wonderfully pleasing |about in the happiest imaginable mood, as if 
and winning expression of countenance. The|he had no fear of falling to the ground, and 
first Lapp we saw was on the steamer after|sometimes sleeping in the bright sunshine. 
we left Trendhjem, and I thought I never saw} “All along the coast, in the little hamlets 
a more agreeable expression on a human|{and in the larger towns, the buildings are of 
face.” wood, built not of boards and joists, but like 

“The morning after our arrival in Ham-|a block house: poles or small logs are hewn 
merfest I commenced an exploration of the}down to a thickness of four or six inches. 
town and its environs. I first walked the|The edges are then flattened, and all brought 
street to the west, and crossed the bridge|to a certain width, and with these the walls 
which spans the raging little stream which/of the house are built up, the corners being 
there debouches into the bay, and so around |dovetailed together. The partitions are often 
the shore at the foot of the mountain which |of the same material. Sometimes these sticks 
bounds the bay on the west. are dressed with a plane with great nicety, 

*‘ High up the mountain side several mov-/and at others are rough hewn, depending on 
ing objects attracted my attention. I scru-|the pretensions of the structure. In all cases 
tinized them through my glass, and then saw|the seams between the logs are caulked with 
my first reindeer. They were too far away|moss. The finest finished wooden houses in 
to satisfy my curiosity, and so I returned and|the towns all have their walls built up in this 
walked up the valley. The road led me across} way, though they are covered inside and out 
a bank of snow a quarter of a mile in width.| with a finish, so as to entirely hide the walls 
Far up the mountain side I saw another small|proper. No plan can be conceived to make 
herd of deer, which seemed to be making their|a warmer house than this, which explains the 
way down, and I watched them through the| reason of its adoption in so cold a country as 
glass for half an hour. Some were white and|Norway. These houses are nearly always 
hard time of it in Norway. Although the law |Some brown, but scarcely any two of the same| painted. Among the peasantry and fishermen 
does not prohibit that or any other form of Shade of color. red is the prevailing color, though I saw some 
Christian worship, yet the prejudice against| “ We have observed that the fishermen’s!of yellow. In the towns and cities both white 
the Catholies is very great among the people, | huts, and even buildings of considerable pre- and red are observed. ; 
who are loth ‘to believe any good of them.” tensions are covered with earth, on which was| ‘ The fuel for domestic use is wood, white 
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For “The Friend.” 
Hammerfest. 

The following notices of the most northerly 
town in Europe, and probably in the whole 
world, are taken from the narrative of Judge 
Caton of Illinois, who, in 1874, made a sum- 
mer visit to Norway. Hammerfest, the chief 

rt of Finmark, Norway, is in latitude 70°, 
40’, 7” North, and is about 60 miles S. W. of 
the North Cape. 

“ Hammerfest is a town of about two thou- 
sand people, and is situated at the head of a 
large land-locked bay, and is surrounded by 
high mountains. Immediately behind it the 
face of the mountain is nearly vertical. For 
a third of a mile the foot of the mountain is 
so near the shores of the bay that there is 
only room for a single street. At the north 
end of that a valley opens, through which a 
considerable creek comes rushing down. This 
valley widens out farther back, presenting a 
very pretty country beyond. At the south 
also, the shore of the bay sweeps around in a 
graceful curve, leaving a broader belt between 
it and the foot of the mountain, and upon that 
the principal part of the town is situated, 
where sufficient space is found for several 
streets. 

“On the water are good wharves and 
docks and storehouses, and on the streets back 
are the shops and dwellings, some of which 
are fine and comfortable. Its commerce is 
very considerable. There were seventeen sea- 
going vessels in port when we arrived. Of 
course the fisheries are the principal source of 
this commerce. The place is most distin- 
guished for its cod-liver oil manufactories, 
which are very numerous and do a large busi- 
ness. During February and March the cod- 
fish are in the finest condition, and are most 
abundant. At that time, also, they take the 
hook the most freely ; hence, this is considered 
the codfish season.” 

“There were an unusual number of Lapps 
in Hammerfest while we were there, who had 
come in from the mountains for confirmation. 
The State religion is Lutheran, and is sus- 
tained by law with some rigor, and is almost 
universally professed among the people. All 
other denominations are called sects, and are 
looked upon with disfavor, and the Catholics 
most of all. The Catholics evidently have a 
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birch or fir, which has to be brought down 
from the mountains in the interior in the high 
latitudes, and so is rather expensive; but they 
economise it much by making their dwellings 
as tight as possible. 

‘** Even at this extremely northern point, 
horses and cattle are kept, but both are very 
small and appear to be very hardy, and I have 
no doubt are so. [ should have said ponies 
rather than horses. I saw none under the 
saddle, though I understood they are fre- 
quently ridden. A number were at work in 
little rickety carts, hauling stone, earth and 
goods about the town. They were rough 
looking brutes, and appeared as if they could 
live on pine shavings. 

“Thecowsare more peculiar, and [ may say 
deformed, in their structure than the ponies. 
I met a herd of eleven one day coming in from 
the mountains, and they afforded me a fine 
study. Six of the lot were pollards, or en- 
tirely destitute of horns. They were very 
small with large necks, and legs so short that 
their bellies came nearly to the ground, and 
were of various colors. The udders were of 
good size in proportion to their bodies. They 
seemed to be very gentle. I heard of several 
dairy farmers within the Arctic Circle, but 
they live at the heads of the fjords and in the 
lower valleys, and drive their cattle back into 
the mountains in summer, where they have 
regular dairy establishments. In winter they 
all move down to the coast. It was a mys- 
tery to me how they could get fodder for their 
stock through these long cold winters. I 
learned that it is an object of solicitude with 
the dairyman. He secures all the hay he can 
on the little patches where grass grows, but 
his principal resource is the reindeer moss. 
This is short, of a dull white color and crispy 
with very short roots, and is very nutritious. 
It covers all the mountains with a dense coat. 
This moss the farmers rake up by the roots 
into bunches, where it is allowed to stand and 
cure for a time, when it is carefully housed 
and reserved for winter fodder, for which it 
serves an excellent purpose. The amount of 
cattle food furnished by this moss in Norway 
is absolutely unlimited, when we consider its 
nutritive qualities. While it is not universal 
on the mountains it is generally found, and 
the burden is very large. In crossing the 
Dover-fjeld I saw it in abundance. An im- 
portant auxiliary is found in the sea-weed, 
which the absence of ice enables the dairy- 
man to rake up from the bottom of the bays 
in the winter season. As this is likely to 
freeze so soon as it is exposed to the atmos- 
phere, it is cooked before it is fed to the cows, 
which process, no doubt improves its diges- 
tible qualities also. * * * As a last ex- 
tremity, herring which are caught in large 
quantities in all these waters, are used as food 
for cattle, and while they do not take kindly 
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For “The Friend.” 
Elizabeth Hooton. 

Elizabeth Hooton, whose name was men- 
tioned in vol. 49, page 122 of ‘‘The Friend,” 
as being the “first person who openly joined 
in religious profession with George Fox, and 
also the first minister in the Society, himself 
excepted,” was one of whom little is known 
respecting her early life. 

The trials and imprisonments which she, 
with very many others of our early Friends, 
underwent for the cause of Truth, in their 
undaunted efforts of spreading the gospel of 
salvation throughout the land, both in Eng- 
land and America, call for deep searchings 
of heart, individually enquiring in our own 
minds how far we are maintaining those doc- 
trines and testimonies which were so dear to 
them, and for which some suffered even unto 
death. We are too forgetful of the cruelties, 
hardships and exposures they endured ; are 
living too much at our ease, and too lightly 
perhaps, esteeming our blessings, and the very 
many privileges granted us in the freedom of 
religious liberty, which the present age allows 
to all, of worshipping the Almighty accord- 
ing to the dictates of conscience, and the con- 
victions for truth in our own hearts. 

“Elizabeth Hooton was born in Notting- 
bam, England, about the year 1600; she was 
the wife of Samuel Hooton, who occapied a 
respectable position in society. 

“Tn 1647, she formed one of a company of 
serious persons who occasionally met together; 
and at this date, George Fox mentions her as 
being a ‘very tender woman;’ the meetings 
and discourses she had with him appear to 
have been the means of convincing her of the 
spiritual views of Friends. 

“Sewel says, that in 1650, ‘from a true ex- 
perience of the Lord’s work in man, she felt 
herself moved publicly to preach the way of 
salvation to others.’ 

‘Elizabeth Hooton had not long followed 
her Lord in this high vocation, before her 
sincerity and faithfulness were tested by per- 
secution. 

“In 1651, she was imprisoned at Derby for 
reproving a priest; in the following year, 
while travelling in Yorkshire, she was appre- 
hended at Rotherham for addressing the con- 
gregation at the close of public worship, and 
taken to York Castle, where, with her friend 
Mary Fisher, (who, our historian tells us with 
Anne Austin was the first who landed on the 
American continent to promulgate the doc- 
trines of Friends,) she was confined for six- 
teen months. 
mission in Lincolnshire, she was imprisoned 
for tive months. In the following year, she 
suffered three months’ imprisonment in the 
same country, ‘for exhorting the people to 
repentance.’ In the course of her early travels 
in the work of the ministry, she was also sub- 


to this kind of food at first, they do eat it, and |jected to other kinds of suffering. 


without injury so far as I could learn. The 
herrings are piled in stacks, where they freeze 
into solid masses, and when wanted for use 
portions are chopped off with an axe, and are 
cooked and mixed with the sea-grass so that 
the animal is mixed with the vegetable food 
when fed to the stock. . 


(To be concluded.) 


———— ,—e—_—_ 


It is rare to find persons who are willing to 
die entirely to self, and therefore few reach 
the highest state of grace. 


“ Deeply sensible, as were the early Friends, 
of the spirituality and importance of the views 
which they had embraced, and of their entire 
accordance with the doctrines and precepts 
of Christ, they longed for their universal re- 
ception ; and, under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, their hearts were warmed in gospel 
love to their fellow-men everywhere. Having 
themselves felt the efficacy of the free teach- 
ing of Christ, they were drawn to invite 
others to the same blessed experience, and 
‘come, taste and see that the Lord is 


In 1654, whilst on a gospel) 


‘“‘The extreme cruelties to which Friends 
in New England had beer exposed, excited 
deep sympathy among their fellow-memberg 
at home: in this feeling, Elizabeth Hooton 
largely participated, and, though conscious 
that suffering was almost sure to await her, 
she left her home in 1661, under an apprehen. 
sion of a religious call to this persecutin 
province. This transatlantic visit, and ap- 
other which quickly followed it, occupied her 
for several years. 

“Tt was during this visit in 1661, that she, 

with ten other Friends, who, having been 
liberated from the Boston prison, felt them. 
selves called upon to preach to the inhabitants 
those truths for which they had suffered, and 
for which they were driven forth into the 
wilderness, where they were exposed to many 
dangers. She, with one Joane Brocksoppe, 
travelled until they arrived at Rhode Island, 
From this colony they went on a visit to the 
West Indies; but believing that it was re- 
quired of them to revisit New England, and 
testify against the spirit of persecution, they 
soon after returned to Boston. The authori. 
ties, however, being bent on their expulsion, 
caused them to be arrested and conveyed back 
to the ship in which they came. In this they 
returned to Virginia, and soon after to their 
native land. 

‘Elizabeth Hooton had not been long at 
home, before the duty of returning to New 
| England, more particularly to Massachusetta, 
revived with increased weight and clearness. 
In making a third visit to this persecuting 
colony, she deemed it advisable, in order to 
prevent banishment, to obtain, if possible, a 
license from the king to settle in any of the 
colonies of Britian, and to buy a house for 
herself to live in, Friends to meet in, and 
'ground to bury their dead in. This license 
was readily granted by the king. The rulers 
who had hitherto expelled every English 
Quaker preacher that had ventured within 
their limits, resolved that she should not set- 
tle amongst them; and, in contempt of the 
royal order, peremptorily refused to recognize 
her right to purchase land in the territory. 
After repeated but ineffectual solicitations to 
the authorities at Boston on this subject, she 
proceeded on her gospel mission to the north- 
ern parts of Massachusetts, in the course of 
which she was subjected to much cruel suffer- 
ing. 

e At Dover, during very cold weather, she 
was placed in the stocks, and imprisoned for 
four days. Passing through Cambridge on 
her return, she felt called to exhort the in- 
|habitants to repentance, an act of dedication 
for which she suffered still greater severities. 
At the instance of the magistracy, she was 
‘arrested, and for two days and two nights 
confined in a noisome dungeon, without food, 
land without anything to lie down or even sit 
upon. It may be difficult to estimate the ac- 
tual amount of physical hardship endured by 
one under sach painful circumstances, but it 
will be readily imagined, that with the damp 
floor of a pestilential dungeon as the only 
resting place of an aged female for forty-eight 
hours, in cold weather and without susten- 
ance, her sufferings must have been exceed- 
ingly great. Whilst in this distressed condi- 
tion, a Friend, touched with sympathy for 
her, brought her a little milk ; but for this act 
of Christian kindness, the authorities of Cam- 


ood,’ | bridge arbitrarily fined him five pounds, and 
was the emphatic language of their souls. lcommitted him to prison. 


On the third day 
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lies in an unwillingness to deny self, and to 
take up the daily cross so as to follow the one 
Saviour. Therefore the crown is preached 
without the cross. The crown is held forth 
in glowing colors, and many quickly embrace 
the idea, because the pathway is made wide 
enough for carnal self to have place in it. 
The ground-work of unity is true Christian 
self-denial, bearing the daily cross, and follow- 
ing the Shepherd of the one fold. The more 
faithfully we walk in the light, the more per- 
fect our fellowship one with another, and the 
more effectually the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin. The nearer we arrive 
at the perfect stature the greater the har- 
mony amongst brethren, the members of the 
one body, of whom Christ is the Head. 

It is true, that the Lord’s servants “have 
the treasure in earthen vessels,” and when off 
the watch are liable to betray the weakness 
of the flesh. But influences that originated 
in the enmity against God, in the workings 
of the carnal mind, have been brought to bear 
upon the Church of Christ, and have marred 
its harmony. From the days of the apostles 
to the present time, persons have been con- 
nected with the visible church, who were 
reprobate in heart, and as they gained power 
persecuted them that were “born after the 
Spirit.” By the influence of carnal men the 
church lost its purity; but at length, through 
the Lord’s power, reformation followed, and 
many of His servants gave evidence of their 
allegiance, by suffering and death. As that 
which is true and valuable is likely to be coun- 
terfeited ; so also many professed reformers 
have arisen who were, in fact, sowers of evil 
seed, from whence many roots of bitterness 
have sprung. 

From various causes the professed Church 
of Christ has been broken and formed into 
many sections or sects. We may not conclude 
that the Lord’s will has been done in all these 
things, but that He has permitted them. In 
these different sects are to be found almost 
every variety of opinion and practice, so that 
nearly every person, be their views what they 
may, can find a congenial home among some 
one of those sections. It would be much bet- 
ter to do so, than to introduce new doctrines 
and practices into those sections (which have 
hitherto been comforted in worshipping God 
together in harmony) and thus make divisions 
among them. 

The principles that have ever been held by 
the Society of Friends are the principles of 
the Bible. The testimonies that are the out- 
growth of those principles cannot be spared. 
“When the earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as the 
waters the sea,” those principles will pre- 
dominate. 

Ontario, Second mo. 26th, 1876. 


- Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of Michigan Uni- 
versity, in Scribner, states some interesting 
facts bearing on the subject of the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes. It was in 1870 that Michi- 
gan University was opened to female students. 
Professor Tyler says: According to the most 
recent returns, one hundred and seventeen of 
that sex are now availing themselves of the 
right to university instruction thus recognized. 
In the distribution which they have made of 
themselves among the several departments 
there is no little significance—four of them hav- 
ing chosen the law, forty-seven medicine, and 
sixty-six literature and science.—Late Paper. 








THE FRIEND. 


Original. 
THE VINE AT MY WINDOW. 


A tender vine whose arms embrace 
A lattice frame near by, 

Whose leaves of shaded green, enlace— 
A feast for every eye. 

In thee a volume I behold 

From Nature, traced in lines of gold. 


While sitting here I love to see 
The freshness of thy face ; 

Could wish that I were e’en as thee, 
As much a child of grace. 

My room is brighter for this vine, 

Its clinging trust, may it be mine. 


And yet, I fear thy life would be 
More transient if thou grew 
Unchecked, to spread thy branches free, 
And all thy pleasure do. 
’Tis meet sometimes that we should curb 
The wayward heart in thought or word. 


I watched it still from day to day, 
Until its strength outgrew 
The little frame-work, yet its way 
Pointed aloft, as true. 
It seemed as if a native sense 
Imparted trust, and confidence. 
es 


In vain its arms were now outspread, 
Above, it could not cling; 

With modest grace it bowed its head, 
Less lofty heights to win ; 

And thus each living branch and shoot 

Bent o’er to seek the parent root. 


I looked once more and found the vine 
By culture had been woo’d; 

Refreshed, again it sought to climb, 
Rejoicing and renewed. 

And thus my humble frame and vase, 

Was wrapped in nature’s rich embrace. 


Companion of the passing hours, 
May I not see in thee, 

From Him who careth for the flowers 
A lesson meant for me. 

Humility, the grace of Heaven, 

Is ever to the lowly given. 


Lord, this be mine, that I may know 
Thy culture, and Thy care; 
And as this vine, Thy bounty show ; 
Its fruitage let me bear. 
The culture of His helping Hand 
Will woo e’en toward the Promised Land. 


Philada., 1st mo. 10th. 1876. rs 





Selected. 


“MINE HOUR IS NOT YET COME.” 


Jesus’ “hour is not yet come,” 
Let this word thine answer be; 

Pilgrim asking for thy home, 
Longing to be blest and free, 

Yet a season, tarry on; 

Nobly borne, is nobly done. 


While oppressing cares and fears, 
Night and day no respite leave, 
Still prolonged thro’ many years, 
None to help thee, or relieve ; 
Hold the word of promise fast, 
Till deliverance comes at last. 


Every creature, hope, and trust, 
Every earthly prop, or stay 
May be prostrate in the dust, 
May have failed, or passed away, 
Then, when darkest falls the night, 
Jesus comes, and all is light. 


Yes, the Comforter draws nigh 

To the breaking, bursting heart ; 
For with tender sympathy, 

He hath seen and felt its smart, 
Through its darkest hours of ill, 
He is waiting, watching still. 


Dost thou ask, when comes the hour? 
Then, when it shall aid thee best ; 

Trust His faithfulness and power, 
Trust in Him and quiet rest, 

Suffer on, and hope, and wait, 

Jesus never comes too late. 








Blessed day which hastens fast, 
End of conflict aud of sin ; 

Death itself shall die at last, 
Heaven’s eternal joys begin! 

Then eternity shall prove 

God is light, and God is love. 





For “The Friend.” 
A Southern Visit. 


To an observant traveller through the 
former slave States of our Union, the effects 
of that system of servitude which was so long 
cherished there, furnish an interesting subject 
of study. Though African slavery itself has 
passed away, we trust never to return, yet it 
will be many years, perhaps some generations, 
before the traces will be effaced which it has 
engraven on the character of the dominant 
and the subject races, the habits of life, the 
political tendencies, and even the physical 
condition of the country. 

A recent tour, principally along the sea- 
board, but extending into the interior of 
Georgia and South Carolina, has given to the 
writer some favorable opportunities of observ- 
ing the tone of feeling of many persons of 
different classes in society, and of different 
races; as also of noticing the causes now at 
work which affect the welfare of the States 


passed through, and the political and social . 


prosperity of the people. 

One of the most pleasant and hopeful symp- 
toms, was the general kindness of manner 
with which the white people we met with, 
spoke of their former slaves—using such ex- 
pressions as these : ‘‘ They are a good people,” 
‘‘ They behave as well as could be expected,” 
“ We have but little fault to find with them,” 
&c. To this feeling, there were of course ex- 
ceptions, especially when political matters 
were referred to. But few, if any, signs were 
apparent in ordinary life, of that conflict of 
races, which was feared by some as the result. 
of emancipation. Every one seemed to move 
in his own channel of business or pleasure; 
just as they do in those sections of our coun- 
try where slavery has not been in existence 
for a long series of years. The bitter feelings 
of the former slave-owners, and of those who 
sympathize with them, appear to be poured 
forth on what they term “ Carpet-baggers ;” 
who are the veritable scape-goats, forced to 
bear their hatred and reproaches. This ap- 
pellation is given to adventurers who have 
come among them, principally from the Nortb- 
ern States; and without the investment of 
capital, or in other ways entering into legiti- 
mate business, have sought for political pre- 
ferment as a means of enriching themselves 
at the expense of the country. In this they 
have too often been successful. As some of 
the more intelligent colored men remarked to 
us, their people at the close of the war looked 
on every northern man as their friend. Hence 
they were easily persuaded to exercise their 
newly acquired privilege of voting, in favor 
of those who claimed to be their friends a8 
opposed to their former masters, and who 
promised much that they were unable or 
never meant to perform. Some who were 
thus elected proved themselves to be corrupt, 
or in other ways unsuitable occupants of the 
offices they filled; and have since béen reject- 
ed by their constituents. This state of things, 
however much to be regretted, was an una- 
voidable accompaniment of the wonderful 
revolution, by which a nation of four millions 
of people was born as in a day. As intelli- 
gence and virtue spread among them, and the 
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darkness which slavery nourished is dispelled, 
we may expect a gradual improvement, of 
which there are many hopeful signs already. 
The more thoughtful friends of the former 
slaves feel the supreme importance of the 
moral and intellectual elevation of the people, 
as the only safeguard against evils of many 
kinds. The colored people themselves, in 
many sections, are eager for instruction. One 
cause of this is doubtless the advice and efforts 
of their preachers and teachers, who are zeal- 
ously concerned on this subject. Another 
reason is, probably, that the laws of slavery 
forbid them from learning to read under heavy 
penalties ; and now that these are done away, 
the people prize as a privilege that oppor- 
tunity which they had so long been denied. 
South Carolina was probably the most 
aristocratic and slave-ridden of the Southern 
States ; and there the change and the humilia- 
tion has been most complete. The control of 
the State, after emancipation, passed into the 
hands of the colored voters; and at the pre- 
sent time more than three-fifths of the mem- 
bers of the State Legislature (95 out of 153) 
belong to the race formerly under political 
proscription. When at Columbia, the State 
Capital, and visiting the House of Represen- 
tatives, one of the members, an agreeable and 
intelligent young colored man, who repre- 
sented the district of Beaufort, procured for 
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County Superintendent of Schools, but is now 
in the Legislature of his native State. He 
had but a moderate infusion of-colored blood 
in his veins, and might have passed for a dark- 
complexioned white man; but he identified 
himself with the African race, and was a co- 
worker with others in efforts for its good. 
He said that within the past two years, there 
had been a great reform in the financial 
matters of the State, and it had been effected 
by the Republican party, which controlled 
the legislature, and the great majority of 
whose members were colored persons. They 
had cut down the State expenses from about 
$2,500,000 per annum, to $1,000,000; by re- 
ducing salaries, curtailing the appropriations 
to different institutions, and lessening con 
tingent allowances. As illustrations of this 
practical economy, he said the Public Print- 
ing had been reduced in round numbers from 
$250,000 to $50,000; the Governor's contin- 
gent fund from $30,000 to $2,000, &. He 
thought the State debt, and that of all the 
separate counties, was now in the process of 
gradual reduction, excepting only the city of 
Charleston—where no set of men had yet 
been able successfully to grapple with the 
financial problem. 

He complained of the want of fair dealing 
in their political opponents, who gave them 
no credit for their honest efforts at reform, 


me a roll of the members, and ticked off} but attributed base and corrupt motives to 


all the names of colored members on it. As 
we were going down the list, he pointed to 
two having the same family name, and re- 
marked, that in former times, one of those 
was a master, and the other his slave! He 
mentioned also, two other of their members, 
now co-legislators, of whom one formerly had 
a legal right of ownership over the other. 
The sudden possession of power by those 
who were untrained in its use, and unprepared 
for the best exercise of the serious responsi- 
bilities accompanying it, was the only practi- 
cable and the safest course for events to take ; 
yet it was accompanied by much mismanage- 
ment of State affairs. Fora time South Caro- 
lina seemed to sink more and more deeply in 
the quagmire of debt, with but little appear- 
ance of finding a firm foundation for pros- 
perity. But we were comforted with the evi- 
dences we found of a better state of things. 
Among those with whom we made acquaint. 
ance was an intelligent and capable South 
Carolinian, who was educated at Lincoln 
University, Oxford, Chester Co., Pennsyl- 
vania.* He had acted for some years as a 





* As we were in the cars, going from Charleston to 
Savannah, he observed from our appearance that we 
were members of the Society of friends, and introduced 
himself to us. During his residence in Chester Co., 
Pa., he had received acts of kindness from some bear- 
ing the name of Friends, and had thus become inter- 
ested in them. Wearing a plain dress and being with- 
out beards, often drew attention to us, and caused in- 
quiries as to who we were, and what our mission was. 
At Savannah, in the Post Office, a young man politely 
asked, if we were the two Italian priests whom they 
had been expecting to arrive about that time! At our 
hotel, in the same city, we were amused at the con- 
versation of some of the guests. One of them said his 
wife had seen us at the dining table, and had asked one 
of the waiters who we were. He brought some strange 
supposition, which they knew was not true. Another 
said, there were plenty of people dressed in that wa 
about Philadelphia, but that the Quakers in Nort 
Carolina, though they retained the plain language, had 
dropped the outward marks of their profession. One 
of the company, who had probably travelled in foreign 
countries, said that on the Continent of Europe the use 
of the singular pronoun in speaking to one person was 


the best intentioned measures, and indulged 
in indiscriminate and insulting taunts and 
ridicule. This complaint we believe had some 
foundation, from what we saw in the columns 
of the leading Charleston newspaper, and 
from our conversation with different indi- 
viduals of the white race. It was evident 
that those in South Carolina, who formerly 
held the power in their own hands, had not 
become altogether reconciled to the new order 
of things, but were restive in being brought 
to the political level of those to whom the 
laws had so long denied all the privileges of 
citizenship. Though many were kindly dis- 
posed towards these in their private capacity, 
yet they were too indiscriminate in their cen- 
sures of them when placed in public positions ; 
and by confounding the pure and the corrupt, 
the honest and the dishonest, the statesman 
and the demagogue, and pouring obloquy on 
all alike, they discouraged really good men 
from doing what they could to promote the 
true interests of the State. 

Our friend seemed to be disgusted with 
political life, and the constant abuse to which 
it exposed him; and expressed his design of 
again returning to labor in the cause of edu- 
cation. 

(To be continued.) 


‘Oh, thus keeping silence before the Lord, 
and thus drawing near to him in a true silent 
frame of spirit, to hear first what the Lord 
speaks to us, before we speak to others, 
whether it be of judgment or mercy, is the 
way for renewing our strength, and to be his 
ministers to speak to others only what he first 
speaks to us. Oh! that the people truly 
minded this: Oh! that they would seriously 
consider hereof, then would they not run after, 


or follow such as their ministers, priests or 


prophets, who run and God never sent them ; 


who say, Thus saith the Lord, when God hath 





a mark of intimacy and affection, and was only prac- 
tised between those who belonged to the same family 


or were intimate friends. 
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not spoken to them, and who shall not profit 
the people at all.— George Whitehead. 


ee 


For “ The Friend.” 
Thoughts—Original and Selected. 

If George Fox could represent his spiritual 
sufferings, because of the apostate condition 
of the church in his day, as very great, what 
would be his pain and distress now, upon see- 
ing not only the testimonies which have their 
root in the principles of this religious Society, 
but those principles themselves, much over- 
looked if not purposely disregarded. We 
allude here to the inward kingdom or reve- 
lation of the life of Christ in the soul; to His 
promised second coming in the heart, or the 
indwelling power of His Spirit; to Him as 
the light of life, or as the anointing which 
teacheth all things, being our guide into all 
truth ; which was the professed principle and 
almost invarable theme of the early Friends’ 
ministry. 

Most if not all religious Societies profess to 
derive their respective particular doctrines 
from the Holy Scriptures. And all agree 
very nearly in relation to man’s first disobe- 
dience with the sad fruits thereof—his fall ; 
also with the coming in the prepared body of 
the Saviour, as an offering and a sweet smell- 
ing sacrifice to His Father ; likewise with re- 
spect to His life, miracles, sufferings, agony, 
betrayal and crucifixion—that great atoning 
sacrifice on Calvary for the sins of the whole 
world; and that the remission of sins which 
any partake of, is only in and by virtue of 
that most satisfactory offering and no other- 
wise. The Society of Friends, while fully 
recognizing these as indispensable to the 
Christian faith, at the same time ground, 
what may be termed their peculiar views, on 
the coming of the dear Son and sent of the 
Father in Spirit; in the manifestation of the 
Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom 
the Father promised to send in the Saviour’s 
name to testify of Him, to teach all things, 
and who, in place of His dwelling with them 
in the flesh, should henceforth be in them by 
His Spirit ; teaching, guiding, building np, and 
saving in the obedience which is of faith ; set- 
ting before them the excellency of that spirit- 
ual kingdom which consisteth in righteous- 
ness and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

It may readily be believed that this doctrine 
of the inward appearing of the Redeemer’s 
grace as our sufficiency, as expounded by our 
early Friends, embraced a full and entire re- 
cognition and belief in His great outward 
sacrifice, from the fact of their holding that 
the former was derived through the latter ; 
and that being reconciled to the Father by 
the death of His Son, and thus put into a 
capacity for salvation, the free gift of heavenly 
grace came upon all men unto justification of 
life. <‘‘ That,” in the language of the apostle, 
‘‘as sin hath reigned unto death, even so 
might grace reign, through righteousness, 
unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord :” 
for, he continues, *‘ unto every one of us is given 
grace according to the measure of the gift of 
Christ.” 

But that it is not enough to believe in the 
Lamb of God, in the common acceptation of 
that term, or that His suffering for us, with- 
out us, the Just for the unjust, is sufficient for 
justification and salvation is, we think, made 
evident by the record concerning Simon the 

sorcerer (see Acts, viii. 13 to 23); of those 
Jews that believed, (John, viii. 31 to 37); 
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and of the devils (James, ii. 19); with divers 
other Scripture testimonies. While then, faith 
in Him by whose death we are reconciled to 
God, is indispensable ; being assured that “he 
that cometh to God must believe that He is, 
and that He is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek him ;” that “If ye believe not 
that I am he, ye shall die in your sins ;” and 
that if we did not so much as believe in the 
ever living Word, we should not effectually 
apply to Him for that help and strength and 
living manna He alone can give. Yet that it 
is only an introductory lesson, or a part of 
the good work and way is manifest from the 
much that is to come after it, as conveyed 
in these with many other solemn messages : 
“Except ye be converted and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” Upon which arises the query, 
What constitutes conversion, but a change 
from a state of nature to a state of grace; a 
being turned from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God; or, in other 
words, a change of heart? Again, from the 
lips of the same holy Lawgiver, “‘ Except ye 
repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” Now 
what will work this repentance unto salva- 
tion, short of a godly sorrow for sin, whereby 
we are brought into the stripping chamber, 
to the footstool of grace and mercy, and are 
grieved and humbled betore God on account 
of sin and transgression. Again, “ Except a 
man be born again he cannot see the kingdom 
of God.” Well how, but by submission to the 
Saviour’s yoke, and through the washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost 
unto the thorough cleansing of the floor of 
the heart, whereby we become new creatures 
in Christ Jesus. Again, still in the words of 
the Saviour, “If any man will be my disciple, 
let him deny himself and take up his daily 
cross and follow me.” And again, “He that 
forsaketh not all that he hath cannot be my 
disciple.” Thus also, the Messiah’s baptism 
(Matt. iii. 11, 12) is indispensable to all, and 
designed for all: which is likewise corrobo- 
rated by what is declared in the Old Testa- 
ment: ‘“ Every battle of the warrior is with 
confused noise, and garments rolled in blood ; 
but this shall be with burning and fuel of 
fire.” Again, “ Behold the day cometh, that 
shall burn as an oven (inwardly),” &c. And 
again, ‘‘Who may abide the day of His com 
ing (the Messenger of the Anointed), and 
who stand when he appeareth? for he is like 
a refiner’s fire, and like fuller’s soap,” to re- 
fine and purify, * * * ‘that they may 
offer unto the Lord an offering in righteous- 
ness.” 

Let none persuade themselves then, that 
the way to heaven can be more easy now 
than it has ever been. There is but one safe 
path, and that is through the straight gate 
and in the narrow way. Christ Jesus, who 
is the way, remains the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever. The subtlety of the serpent 
in these days is no less directed against the 


simplicity of the Truth. He cares not whether 


as a grovelling, twining foe, as a roaring lion, 
or as an angel of light—his, it may be, pre- 
sent and most specious guise—he deceiveth 
the heart, and under the form of an improved, 


a relaxed, and modified Quakerism, he settles 
any in a false rest; in a plentiful store of ex- 
ternal doctrine; in a letter-learned and an 


outside faith; or in superficial belief, which 


39) which is to the saving of the soul. How 
significant is the declaration of the apostle: 
“'The world by wisdom knew not God.” And 
can any savingly know Him until they are 
brought into the submission, obedience, and 
teachableness of little children. For the 
things of the kingdom, said our divine Law- 
giver, are ever hid from the wise and prudent, 
and revealed unto babes. Neither will it do, 
(to quote from a recent author,) “to dissever 
the commands which bind us to obey from the 
commands which bind us to believe.” For, 
‘‘His servants ye are whom ye obey,” &c.; 
and Christ “ became the author of eternal 
salvation unto all them that obey him.” And 
again, “ Blessed are they that do his com- 
mandments, that they may have right to the 
tree of life,’ &e. Let all beware of a thirst 
for novelty and change, as to induce to the 
removing of ancient landmarks, the unsettle- 
ment of fundamental doctrines, or the accu- 
mulated experience of the wise and good 
through many years. New theories in reli- 
gion are dangerous, especially to young minds. 
And we apprehend that many, from unwonted 
indulgence in religious speculation, have been 
led away, unintentionally to themselves, from 
safe anchor ground to nearness to, if not de- 
struction on dangerous rocks. 


religious activity, the running to and fro, the 
ery of lo here and lo there, in our Society, 


was a time when it was more needful to re- 


to the sound doctrine and Christian practice 



































It is the faithful, unwavering maintenance, 
in life and conversation, of these New Testa- 
ment, practical doctrines of Christ, with the 
precious testimonies proceeding from them, 
which can make any of us Quakers indeed, 
And hereby only can the Lord’s holy name 
be exalted and honored again through us; 
the dark cloud which hath veiled the daughter 
of our Zion and whereby much of her beauty 
has departed be removed ; the devices of Satan 
which have so lulled into deceitful rest, so 
robbed and spoiled, be discerned and turned 
from ; and the Church cleaned of its spots and 
wrinkles and every thing that would mar its 
purity and usefulness be seen coming up out 
of the wilderness, leaning on its Beloved. 

On the other hand it is believed, that a rest- 
ing in the outward sacrifice of the Saviour, 
without the belief and acceptance of Him in 
His spiritual appearance in the heart, has had, 
and, as its legitimate result will have the effect 
to make us more and more an outward peo- 
ple; and whereby the requisitions and fruits 
of the new covenant are most lost sight of, or 
are not lived in as they were intended, to our 
unspeakable joy and consolation. So that the 
plaintive language has become too applicable: 
“Strangers,” to the life of Christ inwardly 
revealed, “ have devoured our strength.” 

The annexed selection, is from an address 
to the Society of Friends in 1840.—* Dear 
friends, suffer the word of exhortation, upon 
a point wherein it seems to me you are in 
some danger; especially you who, in early 
life, are called to minister in holy things. It 
is that of mixing up the pure, distinct, inte- 
rior principle of faith in the gift of God, as an 
invisible and spiritual thing, only to be known, 
apprehended, believed in, felt, and obeyed, by 
the inward senses of the new-born creature— 
I say, it is to be feared, that you occasionally 
mix and confound this precious, living thing, 
with the notional, historical knowledge, whic 
is to be picked up from the letter that de- 
scribes it. If such be the case, you can never 
hope, whilst it continues, to meet with full 
acceptance from your Master’s hands. He 
will have no clipping and paring down of his 
message. No trimming to suit the religious 
taste of the times. Remember that it was the 
marked distinction of the mystery from the 


In view of all the unsettlement, the great 


we are renewedly persuaded that there never 
turn to first principles, to the good old ways, 


of our forefathers. Should the inwardness, 
the depth, the spirituality, that once charac- 
terized this religious Society be lost, either 
through our lukewarmness, worldly-minded- 
ness, the restless desire for change so as to 
induce the building upon a new foundation, 
we believe universal lifelessness must ensue ; 
and “Ichabod,” or the glory hath departed, 
may be written upon us. 

But we entertain the hope, that this is not 
the will, neither will it be permitted by Him 
who raised up this people to maintain an ad- 
vanced scriptural ground of Christian doc- 
trine ; even more prominently, that the king- 
dom of God is within; that the grace of God 
bringeth salvation as we submit to its teach-| history, and the vast difference between the 
ings; that that which is to be known of God|birth of Christ in the heart, to mere words 
is manifest in men; that we have an unction|and doctrines about it, which formed much of 
from the Holy One, so that we need no man/the Christianity preached by the primitive 
to teach us, but as the same anointing teach-| Friends; as, in point of fact, it forms the 
eth of all things, &., and that the light of| whole truth of the matter; just as the living 
Christ in the heart is the true light which| man, and not his picture, forms the reality of 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.| his existence.” 

These are fundamental doctrines of Quaker-| The following is from Barclay’s Apology, 
ism; being fruits of that goodly tree, even|in allusion to those Who were contending for 
the new covenant of light and life long ago|this outward observation, and for the other 





foretold, of which Christ Jesus is the Author|outward observation, seeking Christ in this 
and Mediator. Wm. Penn, when treating of|and the other external thing:—“ Some, con- 
this people, thus writes: ‘‘ Their character-|fiding in an external barren faith, think all is 
istic, or main distinguishing point or principle,| well, if they do but firmly believe that he died 
is the light of Christ within, as God’s gift for|for their sins past, present, and to come; 
man’s salvation.” Robert Barclay says: “It| while, in the mean time, Christ lies crucified 
is thus to preach Christ, and direct people to|and slain, and is daily resisted and gainsayed 
his pure light in the heart, that God hAath|in his appearance in their hearts. Thus, from 
raised us up,” &c. I. Penington affirms: “If|a sense of this blindness and ignorance that 
ye see not the way of life by the inward light,|is come over Christendom, it is that we are 
which alone can show it, ye lose your souls.”|led and moved of the Lord so constantly and 
And George Fox testifies ; “Christ who had| frequently to call all, invite all, request all, to 
enlightened me, gave me his light to believe in,|\turn to the light in them, to mind the light 
and gave me hope, which is himself revealed|in them, to believe in Christ, as he is in them: 


exonerates from the necessity of suffering for|in me, and gave me his spirit and grace, which|and that in the name, power, and authority 


Christ, (Phil. i. 29); and is not that (Heb. x, 


I found sufficient in the deeps and in weakness.” |of the Lord, not in school arguments and 
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distinctions, for which many of the wise men 
of this world account us fools and mad; we 
do charge and command them to lay aside 
their wisdom, to come down out of that proud, 
airy, brain-knowledge, and to stop that mouth, 
how eloquent soever to the worldly ear it may 
appear, and to be silent, and sit down as in 
the dust, and to mind the light of Christ in 
their own consciences ; which, if minded, they 
would find as a sharp two-edged sword in their 
hearts, and as a fire and a hammer, that would 
knock against and burn up all that carnal, 
gathered, natural stuff, and make the stoutest 
of them all tremble, and become Quakers in- 
deed. * * * To conclude, as saith the 
apostle, All ought to examine themselves, 
whether they be in the faith indeed ; and try 
their own selves: for except Jesus Christ be 
in them, they are certainly reprobates. 2 
Cor. xiii. 5. 

The subjoined is from the pen of Isaac Pen- 
ington, on the distinction between Knowledge 
and Life-—“The great work and design of 
the enemy of your souls, is not to steal away 
the bulk of your knowledge, or to draw you 
from ordinances or duties; but to steal the 
life out of your spirits. This I have experi- 
enced from my childhood: I might still have 
knowledge enough of any kind; but that 
which I wanted was life ; and I was still sick 
under all sorts of knowledge that ever I met 
with, and all ordinances and duties, for want 
of life. The Lord had given my soul a taste 
of true life, whereby I became unsatisfied with- 
out it, and no manner of knowledge or enjoy- 
ment could take me up by the way: yea, 
when through extremity I seemed willing to 
be content with any thing ; yet still my heart 
was sick after that one thing, which - alone 
could truly ease and satisfy it. Now if the 
enemy can prevail herein, to blind the inward 
eye, and steal away the life within, he hath 
enough. Then abound as much as thou wilt 
in knowledge, in zeal, in duties, in ordinances, 
in reading Scriptures, praying, meditating, 
&c., thou art the surer his hereby, and so 
much the better servant to him: for how 
much the richer thou art in knowledge, ex- 
ge ype. hopes, and assurance, without the 
ife of power, so much the more acceptable, 
and honorable, and useful, art thou in his 
kingdom. 





For “The Friend.” 
Friends’ Boarding School, Barnesville, Ohio. 

[In the notice of the opening of this school 
contained in the twenty-eighth number, a 
description of the building taken from a 
newspaper article was inserted, which we 
have since been informed is inaccurate in 
some of its details. We have also learned 
that our understanding of the financial con- 
dition of the Institution, as expressed in the 
reference to that subject, was not correct. 
The following communication from a Friend, 
who, as a member of the Building Committee, 
is intimately acquainted with the circum- 
stances, will we hope remove any misappre- 
hensions which may have arisen.—Ebs. ] 

We do not know the source from which 
the information was obtained, relative to the 
financial condition of Friends’ Boarding School 
near Barnesville, Ohio, as contained in the 
editorial of Second month 26th, but suppose 
it came from some one not very familiar with 
the facts. To say that “ The entire cost of the 
land and improvements has been met by funds 
in the hands of the Building Committee,” is cal- 
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culated to give the impression that the ex- 
penses incurred have been paid off. The sub- 
scriptions from our members were obtained 
on the basis of three equal annual instal- 
ments, and the Jand purchased on the same 
conditions. The last instalment is not due 
for nearly twelve months; and the Building 
Committee have obtained the necessary funds 
by temporary loan to meet current expenses. 

While it is believed that the cost of the 
house alone will not exceed the estimates, 
there has been a very considerable outlay in 
putting up a laundry, barn, and other conve- 
niences; such as sewer, gas, and water pipes, 
including gas machine, a large cistern, and 


wind-mill for elevating the water; cooking | 


range, with hot water arrangements by means 
of pipes to different parts of the house ; horses, 
wagon, and other farming utensils, for the 
use of the school. There also yet remains 
to be done a considerable amount of grad- 
ing, fencing, and other outside improvements, 
which it is desirable to have completed as 
soon as the weather admits. These items, 
together with the additional amount required 
to furnish the house, will materially add to 
the entire cost. 

So far as we know, the general arrangement 
of the house is satisfactory; and trust that 
should there be found a small balance of in- 
debtedness in the final settlement, the liber- 
ality and interest of our members will induce 
them to respond for its liquidation. 

The second paragraph in the article taken 
from the Barnesville Enterprise, gives erro- 
neous impressions of the internal arrange- 
ments. Some of the most prominent will be 
corrected by the following description :—The 
first or basement story is used for dining-room, 
kitchen, and several other apartments, for 
store-rooms, for fruit and vegetables, bake. 
room, &c.; it also contains the trunk-rooms 
and lavatories. In the second story is the 
collecting-room, study and recitation rooms, 
laboratory, library and office, together with 
a parlor on each side of the front entrance. 
In the third story is the meeting room, nur- 
series, superintendents and teachers’ rooms, 
and some additional rooms for employees or 
other purposes. The fourth story is princi- 
pally used #s dormitories for the pupils, a 
small portion being divided into apartments 
for the accommodation of visitors. 

The commencement of the school being de- 


\favor ; and that it may prosper in every way, 
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we not hope for a continuance of Divine 


meeting with liberal support: and that by a 
united endeavor on the part of parents and 


children, officers and committee, it may be- 
come what it was designed to be, a place for 


the guarded education of the beloved youth, 
who are ‘the joy of the present, the hope of 
succeeding generations.” 

How beautifully does the Psalmist describe 
this interesting class. “That our sons may 
be as plants grown up in their youth; that 
our daughters may be as corner stones, pol- 
ished after the similitude of a palace.” Thus 
may it prove with the little company, now 
for the first time collected in the above Insti- 


\tution, as well as the rest of the beloved youth 


of our Society. 
Ohio, 3rd mo. Ist, 1876. 





“Let motives be well understood ; 
Adopt not wrong and call it good. 
If evil tempt with hope of gain, 
See that thy self-respect remain.” 
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THIRD MONTH 11, 1876. 








From the published accounts it appears 
that the depression in business which has 
been so general in this country, has also pre- 
vailed in commercial circles in Europe and 
elsewhere, largely diminishing the profits of 
trade, curtailing manufactures, and closing 
the avenues of employment to thousands who 
are dependent upon their daily exertions for 
a livelihood. Distress has thus been brought 
upon multitudes not only of the poorer classes, 
but also of those whose former earnings may 
have lifted them for a time above the danger 
of actual want. The causes which have pro- 
duced these wide-spread effects are uncertain 
in their duration, and are so obscure in their 
origin, as to be yet unaccounted for by the 
theories advanced ; but as in the case of those 
mysterious visitations of sickness which at 
times prevail over extensive areas, they may 
properly be regarded as permitted by Divine 
Previdanes to overtake a community to con- 
vey lessons of instruction, in language which 
cannot be disregarded. 

Has not the unremitting pursuit of business 


tained beyond the usual time, on account of|so engrossed the attention of many, that the 


the unfinished condition of the house, the 
Committee decided the present session should 
close at the expiration of sixtecn weeks, one- 
half of which has been completed. During 
which time the scholars and inmates have, 
with very little exception, enjoyed uninter- 
rupted good health. 
Asa GARRETSON. 
Barnesville, O., 2nd mo. 28th, 1876. 


[Another correspondent has also farnished 


god of this world has held almost undisputed 
sway in the heart; and the accumulation of 
wealth, and the means of gratifying the tastes, 
the ambition, and the natural inclinations of 
the unregenerate man, become with many 
the chief occupation of life? Has not also 
the disposition to adopt an ostentatious mode 
of living remarkably spread among us of late 
years, infecting almost all classes with a dis- 
relish for plain and simple habits, and induc- 
ing needless expenses of many kinds? The 


us with a corrected statement in regard tosome|check which has during the past two years 
of the above particulars, from whose commu-|been felt in various kinds of business, should 


nication we extract the following.] 


have, we believe, the effect to bring these sub- 


In the progress and completion, thus far, |jects into serious consideration ; to lessen need- 





of this work, many hearts have been humbled ||ess expense, and to teach the important lesson 
and gladdened by the many evident ‘‘tokens|that the comforts of life are most truly en- 
for good,” by which it has been owned and joyed under those restraints, and in that 
forwarded: and it is pleasant to hear from| moderation, which the Holy Spirit, by its 
the Superintendent a like acknowledgment/secret monitions in the heart, would impose, 
of favors received since the opening of the} When, however, these restraints have been 
school, “favorable progress so far, attended | disregarded, and the determination has been 
with the blessing of good health,” &. May|taken to acquire wealth as the chief business 
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of life, how often do we sce the language of 
the apostle verified, that those who “ will be 
rich fall into temptation and a snare, and into 
many foolish and hurtful lusts which drown 
men in destruction and perdition,” while in 
not a few cases, the sorrowful spectacle has 
been presented in high public officials, of the 
betrayal of trusts. 

The present condition of mercantile affairs, 
we have no doubt, has brought with it anxious 
thoughts to many<in moderate circumstances, 
whose means of meeting their commercial 
obligations may of late have been gradually 
lessening, in carrying on business under ad- 
verse circumstances, and whose hopes of an 
improvement continue to be disappointed ; but 
it may be well for such to remember that trials 
even from this quarter, may be designed for 
their good, and that it may please Divine 
Providence, when He sees that they have 
been sufficiently humbled by the distresses 
which have been permitted to overtake them, 
and taught their dependence even in temporal 
concerns, to cause the clouds which have 
rested upon their commercial horizon to dis- 
appear, and to grant such degrees of outward 
prosperity as He may see is most conducive 
to their best welfare. ; 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forer1Gn.—The total number of land-owners in Eng- 
land and Wales is 972,836. Of these 703,289 are owners 
of less than one acre each. It thus appears that about 
five per cent. of the people own land to some extent. 

Heavy commercial failures are announced in London. 
U. 8S. Minister, Schenck, sailed from Liverpool on the 
4th inst. Before leaving he was served with a writ 
from the Court of Queen’s Bench, at the instance of the 
Emma Mine Company. 

Great frauds have been perpetrated in Liverpool by 
some of the cotton brokers. The guilty parties have 
fled to Spain. 

Don Carlos reached London the 4th inst. He passed 
through France without visiting Paris. When in France 
he issued a manifesto declaring that he has not re- 
linquished his claims to the throne of Spain. Though 
the attempt to obtain his rights will be suspended for a 
time, it will be renewed whenever a favorable oppor- 
tunity offers. 

It is stated on good authority that Colonel Gordon, 
the African explorer, is returning to Cairo, having 
abandoned the expedition on account of dissensions be- 
tween himself and the Egyptian authorities, and harass- 
ing struggles with the rebellious tribes. 

Khokand has been incorporated with the Russian 
Empire, under the name of Ferghan, and General Sca- 
beleff has been appointed governor of the new province. 


The forgery of King Victor Emanuel’s name to bills 


of exchange amounting to $40,000, causes considerable 
excitement in Rome. 
perpetrator of the forgery, has confessed. 
bills are said to be in circulation. 


Other forged 


and Mantua Railway Company. 

The rains and melting snows have caused disastrous 
inundations in Europe. The plains near Paris are 
flooded by the Seine. In the eastern provinces of 


The Marquis Marntegazza, the 


The Marquis has 
heretofore been considered highly respectable and wor- 
thy of confidence, having been a director in the Modena 
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phia.—Cotton, 12} a 13} cts. for middlings uplands and 
New Orleans. Superfine flour $4 a $4.50; extras, 
$4.25 a $4.75; finer brands, $5 a $9.00. Red wheat, 
$1.37 a $1.40; amber, $1.41 a $1.42; white, $1.45, 
$1.55. Rye, 84 a 85 cts. New yellow corn, 55 a 57 
cte.; white, 59 a 60 cts. Mixed oats, 41 a 44 cts,; 
white do., 45 a 48 cts. Sales of 2400 beef cattle at 6} 
a 7} cts. per lb. gross for extra; 5} a 6 cts. for fair to 
good, and 4 a 5 cts. for common. Sheep, 44 a 7} ets, 

er lb. gross. Receipts, 8,000 head. Corn fed hogs, 

12 a $13.50 per 100 lb. net. Receipts 2,700 head, 
Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.09 ; No. 2 do., 97 cta,; 
No. 3 do., 81} cts. No. 2 mixed corn, 43} cts. Oats, 
32} cts. Lard, 13} cts. Baltimore.—No. 2 western red 
wheat, $1.35 a $1.36 ; Pennsylvania red, $1.37 a $1.38; 
Maryland amber, $1.52 a $1.55; white, $1.35 a $1.50, 
Yellow corn, 58 cts.; western mixed, 60 cts. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONTRIBUTORS 
TO THE ASYLUM. 

A Stated Annual Meeting of the “Contributors to 
the Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived of the 
use of their Reason,” will be held on Fourth-day, the 
15th of Third month, 1876, at 3 o’clock, P. M., at Arch 
Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia. 

Witu1AM Bett te, Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Wanted, a Teacher for the Boys’ Primary School at 
Westtown. A female preferred. Apply to 

Samuel Bettle, No. 149 N. Tenth St., Phila. 
Thomas P. Cope, Germantown, 

Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 N. Fifth St., Ph 

Hannah Evans, No. 322 Union St., ’ 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a Teacher for the Girls’ Mathematical 
School, to enter on her duties at the opening of the 
Summer Session. Application may be made to 
Lydia L. Walton, Moorestown, N. J. 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, “ 
Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germantown, 
Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Worts- 
InGToN, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


The Spanish Embassy at Paris positively denies that 
Ex-Queen Isabella has any political motive in visiting 
Spain. She goes at the request of King Alfonso. It is 
said that Isabella will go to Caravanchel, near Madrid, 
immediately after King Alfonso’s return from the 
north. 

Supplementary elections to complete the House of 
Deputies, were held in France on the fifth inst. Most 
of those elected are said to be Republicans as distin- 
guished from Radicals. 

Gambetta, in a speech delivered at Lyons, urged the 
necessity for a policy of conciliation, and declared that 
the Republic should be open to all who came to it sin- 
cerely. The Republican programme was peace abroad 
and progress at home. He promised that the Repub- 
lican Deputies would treat President MacMahon as 
above all party attack. 

It is found that the Republicans in the new Chamber 
of Deputies will command about 350 votes, and there 
will be from eighty to ninety ardent Bonapartists. 

A report to the Emigration Committee of the Do- 
minion Parliament shows that only 20,410 people, 
mostly agricultural laborers, have settled in Canada 
during the last year, against 39,373 the previous year, 
and that only 9,214 passed through to the United States 
last year, against 40,000 during the year before. 

Advices from Mexico say that the revolutionists 
under Diaz are rapidly gaining strength in the towns 
along the Texas border, and many Mexican families 
are seeking American protection. 

London, 3d mo. 6th.—U. States five per cent. bonds, 
106 ; do. series of 1867, 1074. 

Liverpool. — Middling uplands cotton, 6}d.; Or- 
leans, 6 9-16d. 

Unitep Strates.—There were 362 interments in 
Philadelphia last week. The mean temperature of the 
Second month, by the Pennsylvania Hospital record, 
was 34.33 deg.; the highest point reached during the 
month was 62 deg., and the lowest 13 deg. The aver- 
age of the mean temperatures of the Second month for 
the past 87 years, is stated to have been 30.84 deg. ; the 
highest mean of temperature during that entire period 
occurred in 1857, 41.03 deg., the lowest was in 1815, 
24 deg. 

The mean temperature of the three winter months 
of 1874 and 1875, was 29.42 deg., that of the past winter 
was 35.90 deg. The average of the winter tempera- 
tures for the past 86 years, is stated to be 31.20 deg. 
The highest winter mean during that entire period was 
38.33 deg., and the lowest mean was 26.66 deg. 

The amount of rain during the past two months was 
5.70 inches, against 5.20 inches in the corresponding 
{months of 1875. 

The Public Debt statement for the Second month 
shows a reduction during that period of $3,272.733. 

A committee of investigation appointed by the U. S. 
House of Representatives, has reported the discovery 
of evidence that W. W. Belknap, Secretary of War, 
had long been guilty of gross malfeasance in office. It 
was found that for years past he had been in the prac- 
tice of receiving bribes. Articles of impeachment were 
at once prepared, and the Attorney-General will also 
enter criminal proceedings. The charge of the War 
Department has been temporarily assigned to Robeson, 
Secretary of the Navy, in addition to his ordinary 
duties. 

The Louisiana product of sugar, in 1875, is reported 
as 163,791,550 pounds, of molasses 235,319 barrels, and 
rice 181,259 casks. 

The break in the United States direct cable has been 
repaired. When the cable was raised to the surface for 
repair, it was found that it had been severed by a 
hatchet or some other sharp instrument, after being 
raised from a depth of about one hundred fathoms. 
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Drep, in Philadelphia, 16th of First month, 1876, 
THOMAS WIsTAR, in the 78th year of his age, a mem- 
ber and elder of Abington Monthly Meeting, Penna. 
In the removal of this dear Friend, both the church 
and the cause of the oppressed have lost an honest and’ 
earnest laborer. Deeply attached to the principles of 
his own religious Society, he often sought to impress 
upon his fellow-members the importance of maintain- 
ing them in their completeness, feeling that none of its 
doctrines or testimonies can be suffered to fall to the 
ground without seriously lessening its usefelness and 
impairing its real strength. 

Throughout the greater part of his life he took a 
lively interest in the welfare, both of the African and 
Indian races. Through his energetic efforts not only 
the remnants of the Eastern tribes, but the Indians of 
the far West, have been many times relieved in their 
straightened circumstances; and so highly did the 
U. States government appreciate the integrity of his 
character and his devotion to the best interests of the 
aborigines, that he was several times appointed its Com- 
missioner in carrying out some important measures on 





Prussia much damage has been done. Many persons 
have been drowned near Posen. Fifty-five villages in 
Hungary have been entirely submerged, the water over 
some of them being nineteen feet deep. It is feared 
that when the waters retire, a great number of houses 
in Buda and other places along the Danube will fall. 
Many thousands of people have been rendered home- 
less. 

Several deputies intend offering a resolution in the 
Spanish Cortes, that Biscay and Navarre shall cease to 
exist as separate provinces, and calling upon the gov- 
ernment to apportion the territory among the adjacent 
provinces. 

It is stated that Don Carlos has inherited forty mil- 
lions of dollars from the Duke of Modena. He has 
contracted heavy obligations in England. 

All Carlists submitting prior to the 15th inst., will 
receive amnesty. The Vatican will not formally pro- 
test against the article on religious toleration in Spain’s 
new Constitution. 





It is stated that Marsh, the principal witness against 
Secretary Belknap, and also his accomplice in crime, 
has effected his escape to Canada. 

Robert C. Schenck, U. S. Minister to Great Britain, 
has tendered his resignation and left his post. He is 
charged with improper connection with the “ Emma 
Gold Mine,” a huge swindling transaction in which 
many English capitalists had been persuaded, by false 
representations, to take stock. 

President Grant has nominated to the Senate Richard 
H. Dana, Jr., of Massachusetts, to fill the position 
vacated by Robert C. Schenck. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 6th inst. New York.—American gold, 1143. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 123}; do. 5 per cents, 119. Superfine 
flour, $4.05 a $4.45; State extra, $4.85 a $5.00; finer 
brands, $5.50 a $10.00. No. 2 Milwaukie spring wheat, 
$1.24; No. 1 white wheat, $1.52. Rye, 82 a 83 cts. 
Canada barley, $1.35. Oats, 44 a 55 cts. Mixed 
western corn, 633 cts.; yellow, 61.a63 cts. Philadel- 


their behalf. Although involving no little exposure 
and self-sacrifices, Thomas Wistar invariably declined 
the usual compensation for such services, and when on 
one occasion pressed to accept it, he replied, “ That is 
not what I work for.’ A few months before his death 
he visited several of the tribes and agencies of the Cen- 
tral Superintendency, not without a feeling that it would 
close his labors in that direction, and from this time 
his health gradually declined. 

During the brief illness which terminated his life, he 
seemed much withdrawn from outward objects, and 
while deeply realizing that he had been -but an “ un- 
profitable servant,” he was favored with an assurance 
of acceptance for the sake of Him who “ loved us and 
gave Himself for us,” and through whom we reverently 
trust, he has been gathered into the heavenly garner, 
“like as a shock of corn cometh in, in his season.” 
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~ WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 















